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interposition on a part of the French alignment.
But above all things it was essential to face facts,
and the first broad fact was that within a few days
the Armies of France and Germany would be
locked in battle. The immediate danger was
that, with a nation and Army of such sensitive
morale as the French, the issue might be jeop-
ardised by any delay. The only plan that had
been prepared was that for close co-operation
with the French. Therefore he held that the
Expeditionary Force must move in its greatest
possible strength at the earliest moment in
accordance with that plan and conform to the
action of the French in the initial stages of the
war.

Ultimately the Council decided to keep two
divisions of the British Expeditionary Force at
home and to send four divisions and one cavalry
division forthwith to France. Minor expeditions
in distant theatres were resolved upon, and two
divisions were to be brought from India to Egypt,
both to protect our communications to the East
and to be nearer the decisive theatre.

At the Conference, Haig had expressed his
conviction that the war would be a prolonged
struggle of years, and not of weeks or of months,
but the intervention passed almost unnoticed in
the rambling discussions. Immediately after the
Conference, however, he accompanied Lord
Kitchener to the War Office, and continued to
urge upon the new Secretary of State for War the
view that a great national Army was essential, and